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From the Inside---Out 


HE classic Protestant emphasis upon “‘justification by faith’—never more 
needed than now—asserts first of all the essential inwardness of the pro- 

cess by which man must be saved. This is true also of any process by which 
the social order is to be renovated and Christianized. The Christian cure 
for the ills of the individual and the distempers of society must work from 
the inside out. It is the renewal of the mind and heart, not the performance 
of specified external acts, that determines the character, status and destiny 
of man. ‘Faith’’ is the saving word when that word is taken in its full mean- 
ing as belief in Christ's saving work, trust in him, and fidelity in commitment 
tohis way. 94JThe declaration that justification is by faith was never intended 
to separate faith from its consequences in life, and was never used with that 
implication by those who understood it. It does not offer salvation in return 
for a bare affirmation of adherence to a doctrine. . . . The faith that 
justifies is a faith that is followed by the effects of faith, which the apostle 
Paul calls ‘‘[walking] in newness of life.” However salvation may be con- 
ceived and defined, the human side of the process that leads to it is the be- 
liever’s commitment of his mind, heart, and life to Jesus Christ. Such com- 
mitment brings forgiveness of former sins, new principles and motives for 
conduct, a new scale of values, and strength and guidance for future living. 
This is in brief the gospel which Protestantism proclaims to the world, the 
“evangel’’ the advocacy of which makes them ‘Evangelicals.’ Everything 
else that is characteristic of Protestantism’s word to the modern world follows 
logically and inevitably from that—WINFRED E. GARRISON, in A 
Protestant Manifesto, just published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 
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‘Iron Curtain” Lowered Against Older Men 





Ministers After 40 or 45 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The changing conditions in our South- 
land suggest many important objectives 
which should challenge our church. Doubt- 
less this statement has been made to 
every generation since 1861. There is an 
even greater truth in it today. 

One of the greatest problems which our 
church faces, is that of the “iron curtain” 
which has been lowered against age. It 
seems to me that an approach against this 
barrier should be made from every angle. 
Who is there that should state that just 
because a2 man is 40 or 45 years of age his 
usefulness in the ministry has ended? In 
too many cases, however, this is the ap- 
proach made by pastorless churches seek- 
ing the services of a pastor. 

It is true that some industries, and some 
industrial concerns, have age barriers. 
The church should be the one group in 
all the world to take a stand against this, 


and call attention to the fact that age is 
a matter of the mind and of the spirit, 
and not counted by chronological years. 
Our church papers need to emphasize this. 
It should be emphasized by our men’s and 
women’s groups. It should be drilled re- 
peatedly into our consciousness, until we 
arrive at the point that our churches can 
say they are looking for men who have 
dedicated their lives in the Lord’s service, 
and He certainly can use them very effec- 
tively between the ages of 40 to 70, or 
even beyond. 

This is a desperate problem which all 
of the Commissions on the Minister and 
His Work face continually. We can point 
out older ministers who have lost their 
efficiency, but there are also numbers of 
them whose results are marvelous. The 
same thing can be said of ministers in the 
younger ages of life. . 


R. GRAHAM WHITE. 
Committee on the Minister and His Work, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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MENTION 


Joseph M. Gettys, professor of Bible 
at the Assembly’s Training School, has 
accepted a call to become minister of 
Christian education, First Church, Dal- 
las, Texas, effective July i, and to de- 
velop a program in adult education ang 
leadership training. 

E. P. Nichols, Griffin, Ga., will be- 
come pastor of the Newnan, Ga., church, 
Feb. 1. Address: 80 Greenville St. 

Alex W. Whitaker, Jr., Itta Bena, 
Miss., is to become pastor at Edwards, 
Miss. 

J. Herman Magee, Springhill, La., is 
the new pastor of the Carthage, Miss., 
church. 

Carl H. Stark, Jr., from Pilot Moun- 
tain, N. C., to 700 Grace Ave., Burling- 
ton, N. C. 

B. Hoyt Evans, Franklin, N. C., is the 
new pastor of the Union church, near 
Gastonia, N. C. 

D. A. McRight, formerly of Yoakum, 
Texas, has been installed as pastor of 
the Landis and Conley Memorial 
churches, Route 3, Marion, N. C. 

Edwin O. Kennedy, First (USA) 
church, Englewood, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed secretary of Union Seminary, 
New York. 

Bruce B. Shankel, formerly of Lenoir, 
N. C., has become pastor of the Arcadia 
and Harmony churches, Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

H. R. Seesaran, Austin, Texas, has be- 
come evangelist of the Grace Presby- 
terian Fellowship, working among stu- 
dents of Tillotson College and looking 
toward formation of a Negro Presby- 
terian church. 

Robt. A. Lapsley, Jr., recently re- 
tired as pastor of the First church, Roa- 
noke, Va., is at 2115 Crystal Spring 
Ave., S. W., Roanoke. 





CITATION 

Walter L. Lingle, president emeritus 
of Davidson College, was recently cited 
by the North Carolina Council of 
Churches for distinguished ecumenical 
service as the first president of the 
council. 


DEATH 

Thomas D. Johnston, 88, died in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Jan. 21, where he 
had made his home since 1939. Chil- 
dren include: Thomas M., Lexington, 
Ky., pastor; Mrs. Eugene T. Wilson, At- 
lanta; Frontis W., Davidson College 
professor; Frank R., and Elizabeth W. 


COUNCIL PRESIDENTS 

James W. Witherspoon, pastor of the 
First church, Beckley, W. Va., has been 
named president of the W. Va. Council 
of Churches. 

Kelsey Regen, First church, Durham, 
N. C., is the new president of the N. C. 
Council of Churches. 


€ postoffice at Richmond, Va., under the att 


» 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


1952, by The Presbyterian Outlook. 
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COMPTON: Moral Safeguards 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)— 
A promise that a large num- 
per of chaplains will be as- 
signed to universal military 
training units in order to 
safeguard the moral welfare 
of the 18-year-old trainees 
was given to Congress here. 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, a mem- 
ber of the 
mission on universal military 
training, outlined plans for 
the trainees’ moral welfare to 
members of the House Armed 
Services Committee He said 
that the chiefs of chaplains 
expect to assign one chaplain 
to every 500 trainees. This 
is about twice the number of 
chaplains assigned to regular 
army forces units. ‘‘The pro- 
gram will not take the young 
man from the church,” he 


President’s com- 


ro 


KINKAID: Religion’s Place 
Washington, D. C. (RNS)— 

A pledge that 

forcces will give religion a 


the armed 


prominent place in service 
routine and life for boys in 
UMT units was made to a con- 
gressional committee by Ad- 
miral Thomas C. Kinkaid of 
the National Security Train- 
ing Commission. “The es- 
sence of the program lies in 
both a vigorous entry of the 
chaplain into the training pro- 
gram,” he said, “and also of 
his providing the men with 
substitutes for the moral and 
religious influences that they 
would have in a well-regu- 
lated home and community 
environment. . . . If the pro- 
posed legislation is enacted, 
in the years to come parents 
who today look askance upou 
a program of universal mili- 
tary training will be grateful 


UMT 


N. C. COUNCIL OPPOSES 


Greensboro, N. C. (RNS)— 
The North Carolina Council 
of Churches in its 15th an- 
nual meeting here voiced ‘‘un- 
alterable opposition to all 
legislation which would create 
universal military training.” 


MAINE COUNCIL 


Portland, Me. (RNS)—En- 
actment by Congress of a uni- 
versal military training law 
was unanimously opposed by 
the Maine Council of Churches 
at its annual meeting here. 


UCYM SAYS “NO” 


Donald Shriver, Jr., chair- 
man of the United Christian 
Youth Movement and other 
commissioned representatives 
told the congressional com- 
mittee that the vote of their 
General Council, representing 
10,000,000 Christian young 


Con 


ultimate obligation of citizen- 
ship.” Rather, they said, ‘‘the 
highest service any citizen can 
render his country is doing 
the will of God in building its 
moral and spiritual strength. 
At best, arms-bearing is only 
an unfortunate part of our 
obligation to our country and 
any attempt to elevate that 
part of citizenship as an ulti- 
mate symbol of our service 
as citizens is an attempt to 
undermine the moral basis of 
democracy and a Christian so- 
ciety.”’ 


CHAS. J. TURCK: Opposed 


The present Conscription 
Law provides all the men that 
the armed forces can possibly 
absorb at this time. It could 
be speeded up to meet any 
force that might be hurled 
against us, and would pro- 
duce as many men for the 
army, the navy, and the air 








said. “Rather, it will take for the great opportunity it people, opposed UMT. They 
the church to the young provides for the growing denied that service 
man.” generations.” UMT would symbolize 


force as the same system pro- 
duced in World War II. 
—FPresbyterian Life. 


under 
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Mrs. Jack Vinson Dies 


Mrs. J. W. Vinson, the former Lucy 
Boone, of the Japan Mission, died in 
Tulsa, Okla., January 22. She had been 
flown home in an iron lung last sum- 
mer after being stricken with polio. The 
Vinsons, both from China missionary 
homes, were interned in the Philippines 
from 1941-45, then served briefly in 
China before returning to the U. S. A. 
In 1950 they were transferred to serv- 
ice in Japan where their return, with 
their two sons, was occasioned in less 
than a year. 


PRUDEN: RISK DISFAVOR 
TO PROMOTE BROTHERHOOD 


Greensboro, N. C. (RNS)—Edward 
H. Pruden, pastor of First Baptist 
church of Washington, D. C., called 
upon Christian leaders here to risk 
“violent disfavor in order to promote 
interracial brotherhood.” 

Dr. Pruden, former president of the 
American Baptist Convention, addressed 
the annual meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Council of Churches. He said: 


“Industry, the amusement world, 
(See N. C. Council, page 11) 


Of One Blood 


A Message for Race Relations Sunday, Feb. 10, 1952, from the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


“God ... hath made of one blood all 
nations of men... For we are also his 
offspring.”—Acts 17:26a, 28b. 


OURSCORE and seven years ago 
F one of our forefathers fell before 

an assassin’s hand. A_ gaunt, 
homespun man he was, ridiculed by op- 
ponents as a rail splitter and back- 
woodsman. A common man he was, and 
we have done well to place his image 
on our most common coin. He is hon- 
ored throughout the world today as 
probably the greatest American. 

We honor Abraham Lincoln for his 
personal greatness, but we have left un- 
finished his work of emancipation. A 
revolution in race relations has been 
taking place in America in the last dec- 
ade; old fetters are breaking and a new 
spirit of reconciliation is abroad in the 
land. But too often still the vague fact 
of color and the vaguer theories of race 


overshadow the deeper fact of brother- 
hood among all men. Emancipated, the 
Negro is not yet given equal freedom. 
Welcomed as cheap labor, newly ar- 
rived members of minority groups, in- 
cluding Jews, Orientals and Mexicans, 
are still treated cheaply in many ways. 
The American Indian, on a continent 
earlier his own, continues to suffer from 
exploitation and limited opportunity. 

The whole world watches every de- 
nial of human brotherhood. The issue 
of race has become crucial in a time 
when men must learn to live as brothers 
if they are to live at all. In Asia and 
Africa non-white peoples are breaking 
old bonds of denomination and are 
struggling toward equal status in the 
world. On occasion their aspirations are 
thwarted by newer and subtler forms 
of tyranny, but they will not be for- 
ever denied. The struggle for racial 
equality is a central aspect of the cur- 








rent conflict among the nations, and 
tyranny can hardly be defeated in one 
sphere unless it is rejected in every 
form, everywhere. 

The findings of science and the ideals 
of democracy agree with the Christian 
faith in proclaiming the unity and the 
essential equality of all men. But Chris- 
tian faith goes deeper and bases its 
teaching on foundations that can never 
be shaken. It affirms that men are not 
only equal under God, but also broth- 
ers: “For we are also his offspring.’ 
He hath made us all of one blood; we 
are all kinsmen in the only family that 
shall endure forever. We are required 
therefore not only to tolerate one an- 
other, and to deal justly the one with 
the other; more profoundly, we must 
actually love each other. Because God 
our Father loves us all, our love must 
be without sham. ‘‘For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.”’ 

God gives life to every man; for all 
men did Christ die and rise again. Un- 
der God every infraction of brotherhood 
will come to judgment; in Christ men 
are bound inseparably together. 

The faith we profess condemns all 
racial division and directs our feet to- 
ward a new way. The Christian churches 
have succumbed largely to racial lines. 
Now we are moving toward unity in 
race relations and toward integration 
in a more blessed community. We must 
hasten: the times are urgent and our 
imperatives are clear. 

Justification is coming for the faith 
of a tall man—a gaunt man so tall that 
his image will fall across centuries— 
a homespun man of the people who be- 
lieve that the people under God, at last, 





would find the way to brotherhood. 

A time of testing has come for that 
greater faith which the centuries have 
not obscured: the assurance that we 
live and move and have our own true 
being in God the Father, whose off- 
spring we are and whose redemptive 
love enables us to treasure all men as 
brothers. 


The National Council of Churches is 
indebted to Dean Liston Pope of the 
Yale University Divinity School for 
drafting this Message. 


WHAT CHURCHES CAN DO 

“God ... has made of one blood all 
nations of men... ” The deep ‘fact 
of brotherhood among all men” places 
upon the Christian conscience the re- 
sponsibility to make brotherhood a real- 
ity in the life of individuals and the 
community. Churches and individuals 
have carried out one or more of the 
following activities which are sugges- 
tive of creative programs of action: 


CHURCHES HAVE 

1. Strengthened Christian fellowship 
through making church membership 
open to all, regardless of race. 

2. Evaluated what was done in race 
relations and made plans for a race re- 
lations program that runs throughout 
the year. 

3. Organized a group within the 
church which has 

(a) maintained creative attitudes 
about race within the congregation. 

(b) sponsored study groups, forums, 
worship services and other activities as 
a means of bringing groups of different 
racial and cultural backgrounds to- 
gether for the purpose of discovering 


Lincoln and His Stories 


tation of being the best story- 

teller of his day. He was never at 
a loss for an appropriate anecdote and 
was always ready with a joke. One rea- 
son is found in the fact that by nature 
he was sad and melancholy, and with 
him humor was a means of release and 
relaxation. 

Once at the Hotel Astor where the 
bill of fare was printed in French, Lin- 
coln without hesitation called for a 
sine qua non of beans and an ipsedixit 
of pork. Concerning a voluminous paper 
submitted to him, he said: “It’s like 
the lazy preacher that used to write 
long sermons, and the explanation was, 
he got to writin’ and was too lazy to 
stop.”’ 

He once told of the preacher who in 
a sermon asserted that while our Savi- 
our was the only perfect man, there is 
no record of a perfect woman. Where- 
upon he was interrupted by a woman 
who said, “I know a perfect woman.”’ 
‘Who was she?’ asked the minister. 
‘‘My husband’s first wife,’’ came the 


God’s Living Letters 


A BRAHAM LINCOLN had the repu- 


reply. 

Lincoln once illustrated a point by 
reference to a boy who was riding a 
horse for sale who, when asked if the 
horse had splinters, answered: ‘Well, 
mister, if it’s good for him he has got 
it, but if it ain’t good for him he 
hasn’t.” 

An experience reminded him of the 
member of a delegation visiting the 
penitentiary who got separated 
from his party and could not find his 
way out. Seeing a convict in a cell, he 
asked the prisoner, “Say! How do you 
get out of this place?”’ 

The burden of his office sometimes 
seemed unbearable. Lincoln felt as 
though “history had ordered him to 
straddle a cyclone and ride it if he 
could.’’ He once told a general: “If to 
be the head of Hell is as hard as what 
I have to undergo here, I could find it 
in my heart to pity Satan himself.’ 

When reproached because he told a 
funny story in a time of serious crisis, 
the President replied: “If I couldn’t tell 
these stories, I would die.’’ 


by Kirby Page 


state 


common needs and mutual interests, 

(c) discovered what racial groups 
live in the community; their contriby- 
tions to community life; their problems 
and how the church can help regolye 
them. 


(d) worked to guarantee decent 
homes for all people and for the re. 
moval of restrictive covenants and prac- 
tices based on race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin. 

(e) supported legislation designed to 
eliminate lynching and mob violence. 

(f) insisted on the just administra- 
tion of existing laws against lynching 
and mob violence. 

(gz) insisted on impartial justice in 
the courts. 

(h) insisted on the elimination of dis- 
crimination based on race, color, creed 
or national origin in employment, edu- 
cation, health, recreation, hotel accom- 
modations and community services. 

(i) found out if there were migrants 
working in the community, their race 
or nationality, their problems, what or- 
ganizations were working with them, 
and cooperated with the program. (Send 
75 cents to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for the Report 
of the President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Farm Labor and study it.) 

(j) worked with employers’ groups, 
professional organizations and unions 
to establish employment practices based 
on character and skill rather than on 
race, color, creed or national origin. 
INDIVIDUALS HAVE 

1. Examined their own attitudes and 
manners with regard to race. 

2. Avoided generalizations or pre- 
judgments based on race. 

3. Refrained from telling stories 
which have derogatory implications 
about race, color, creed or national 
origin. 

4. Pointed out, tactfully, when such 
stories are told, that relating them 
spreads racial prejudice. 

5. Corrected derogatory or incorrect 
statements about a race. 

6. Learned the basic facts about race. 
(The Social Action Department of your 
church or denomination, or the Depart- 
ment of Racial and Cultural Relations 
of the National Council of Churches will 
send literature upon request.) 

7. Found out what racial groups live 
in the community. Become acquainted 
with their churches and civic organiza- 
tions. Discovered the contributions of 
the various racial groups, their prob- 
lems, their efforts to resolve them, and 
participated in the efforts. 

8. Found out what their church, their 
denomination and other agencies were 
doing to improve race relations and par- 
ticipated in the program. 

9. Supported legislation designed to 
guarantee human rights to all regard- 
less of race, color, creed or national 
origin. 

10. Worked in their occupation, union 
or vocational organization for fair em- 
ployment practices. 
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@ Here is an accurate way for a college to see whether 


it is fooling itself—and its patrons—or not 


The Use of Standardized Achievement 


LTHOUGH standardized achieve- 

ment tests have been used quite 

extensively in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for several decades, their 
use in colleges and universities is a rela- 
tively recent development. Few, if any, 
such instruments were available before 
the middle thirties. At that time, the 
Cooperative Test Servicet began con- 
structing and distributing achievement 
tests in high school and college sub- 
jects. In 1937, the Graduate Record 
Examination project? was initiated as 
a joint venture of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
and the Graduate school deans of four 
eastern universities. Its tests, originally 
designed to assist in appraising the 
qualifications of applicants for graduate 
study, have been used widely in under. 
graduate colleges for evaluating student 
achievement. 


The extent of interest in the use of 
standardized achievement tests is indi- 
cated, at least in part, by the experience 
of these two projects. During the calen- 
dar year 1950 alone, more than 600,009 
achievement tests were purchased from 
the Cooperative Test Division by some 
800 colleges. In approximately 300 col- 
leges, over 40,000 students took more 
than 325,000 of the Graduate Record 
Examinations during the year July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950. 


What Is the Value? 


With so many colleges using such a 
large number of standardized achieve- 
ment tests, it is logical to inquire what 
values the test results yield. The basic 
or potential value of test results lies in 
the information they provide. If the 
tests selected for use are appropriate 
for the purposes in mind, if they are 
technically sound, and if they are prop- 
erly administered, the results obtained 
will make possible certain kinds of com- 
parisons. One of these includes those 
comparisons that can be made within a 
single institution. The other compares 
certain aspects of different colleges. 


ee 


*Educational Testing Service, 
ton, N. J. 


10riginally sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Coopera- 
tive Test Service became a part of Edu- 
cational Testing Service in 1948 and is 
Now called the Cooperative Test Divi- 
sion. 

*This project has also heen operatea 
by Educational Testing Service since 
January, 1948. 


Prince- 
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Tests in College 


By GERALD V. LANNHOLM* 
ol 


Achievement tests given to all of the 
students in a class yield results which 
will enable the college to evaluate the 
accomplishments of the students in the 
areas tested. The test results typically 
reveal differences from one student to 
another and from one test to another 
for the same student. 

Such results are illustrated by the 
scores earned by two students who took 
the Tests of General Education, a bat- 
tery of eight achievement tests offered 
by the Graduate Record Examinations 
project. The names of the tests indicate 
the subject-matter areas covered. The 
General Education Index is based on 
the sum of the scores received on the 
eight tests and provides a measure of 
the student’s level of general achieve- 
ment. Both of these students were mem- 
bers of the senior class in the same col- 
lege and took the tests at the same time 
in the spring of 1951. 





TEST SCORES 
Student Student 
A B 
Mathematics ......... 430 330 
Physical Science ...... 510 449 
Biological Science ..... 560 550 
Social Studies ........ 760 330 
A ee eee 510 410 
0 ee ee 600 620 
Effectiveness of 
Wepression . ok cesses 570 460 
VOCGRDMIOEF ioncecestas 680 470 
General Education 
WE. este asa cie os 620 - 430 





The test records of these two students 
differ in two major respects. In general, 
student A earned higher scores on the 
tests than did student B. Since most of 
A’s scores are above 500 (the approxi- 
mate average for a large number of lib- 
eral arts seniors) and most of B’s are 
below 500, A may be said to be “above 
average” in general achievement and 
B “below average.’’ These two students 
also differ in the pattern of achievement 
levels revealed by their test scores. Stu- 
dent A earned his highest score on the 
Social Studies Test; Student B had his 
highest on the Arts Test. These results 
are consistent with the fact that Stu- 
dent A was an economics major while 
Student. B had majored in music. 


Measures of growth may be obtained 
if the same or comparable tests are 
given to students at different times dur- 
ing their college careers. The following 
table gives the scores earned on the 
Tests of General Education by two stu- 
dents who took the tests as sophomores 
in the spring of 1949 and again as sen- 
iors in the spring of 1951. It will be 
noted that Student C exhibited very 
little growth in his ability to perform 
on these tests, his General Education 
Index increasing from 290 to only 330. 
One would need to have more informa- 
tion about this student to explain his 
lack of significant growth. However, the 
poor verbal ability indicated by his low 
Vocabulary test score as a sophomore 
would lead one to predict that he would 
experience difficulty in mastering the 
materials in most college courses. Stu- 
dent D made a substantial gain on all 
of the tests, which supports the assump- 
tion that he was not only quite an able 
student but one of broad interests as 
well. 





Last year when thousands of boys 
began to face a possible call to mili- 
tary duty, the name of ‘‘Educational 
Testing Service’’ and some of its test 
questions began to appear in the 
news. As the article on this page 
shows, the Service has been in opera- 
tion as such for about 20 years and, 
in other forms, for a longer time. 

According to information  fur- 
nished us, Presbyterian, U. S., col- 
leges using the service to check up 
on their work include: 


Centre 
Davidson 
King 
Presbyterian 
Queens 


Presbyterian, USA, colleges using 
the service include: 


Blackburn 

Centre 

Coe (1950) 

Dubuque (1950) 

College of Idaho 

Lincoln (1950) 

Macalester 

Maryville (1950) 

Missouri Valley (1950) 

College of Ozarks 

Park 

Waynesburg 
—EDITORS. 



































STUDENT C STUDENT D Helps Discover Weaknesses somé 
Sophomore’ Senior Sophomore’ Senior These average scores also reveal] dif- do ii 
TEST Scores Scores Scores Scores ferences among the colleges with regard othe 
Mathematics 470 470 630 690 to the relative strengths and weaknesses the 
Physical Science 430 450 590 640 from one subject-matter field to ap- shou 
Biological Science 320 300 450 580 other. In College 1, the only markeg our 
Social Studies 300 370 430 590 difference apparent from one test to GER 
Literature 300 350 480 520 another is the noticeably lower average 
Arts 370 300 390 530 score on the Vocabulary Test. In College 
Effectiveness of Expression 250 350 510 660 2, however, the scores are appreciably 
Vocabulary 340 430 450 540 higher on the tests in the mathematics , 
General Education Index 290 330 490 630 and sciences than they are on the other fice 
tests. It may also be noted that although nea 
the students in College 4 distinguished wo! 
Other uses can be made of the re- ing table gives the average score on themselves with their high scores on al] TO! 
sults obtained by giving the same _ each of the tests for the senior class in of the tests, their average score of $37 
achievement tests to all of the students each of four different colleges. on the Arts Test is particularly out- 
at one or more class levels. If the tests AVERAGE SCORES 
are given to both sophomores and sen- TEST College 1 College 2 College 3 College 3 
iors, for example, the achievement levels Mathematics 391 503 499 573 I! 
of the two classes can be compared. By Physical Science 408 518 500 586 say 
giving the tests in successive years, it Biological Science 400 479 518 591 what 
is possible to compare the achievement Social Studies 373 458 509 580 each 
for the same class level from one year Literature 384 459 554 559 befo1 
to the next. Also of value to the college Arts 412 434 549 637 ple t 
are comparisons of the general achieve-  ffectiveness of Expression 407 467 537 568 in J 
ment of students in different depart- yocabulary 345 445 537 607 born 
ments. A study of such data should help shou 
the faculty make decisions regarding General Education Index 344 459 536 626 won¢ 
its student selection procedures and its witn 
instructional program. Probably the most obvious and the _ standing. mee 
most striking fact about these average The college should find it helpful to a 
Differences Between Colleges scores is the great difference revealed make these and other comparisons of 
in the general level of achievement the performance of its students with 
Experience has shown that the re- among the four colleges. Although this that of students in other colleges. It 
sults obtained by administering the is noticeable for each of the separate should be emphasized that the test re- I 
same battery of achievement tests to tests, it is particularly outstanding for sults will not in themselves reveal the 1 
the students in a number of colleges the General Education Index for which causes for the achievement levels indi- tha 
are almost certain to show marked dif- the dverages range from 344 to 626. cated. However, they will serve as a cht 
ferences from one college to another, In the original group of 3,760 seniors useful point of departure in a study of of 1 
in the general level of performance and tested in 40 liberal arts colleges in Such factors as admissions policies, cur- ogy 
in the patterns of relative strengths and 1946, only about five per cent received ricular offerings, library and laboratory ws 
weaknesses revealed in the subject - facilities, and faculty qualifications. All 
fields tested. These differences may also a General Education Index score lower of these are important for the realiza- 
be illustrated by results obtained on the than 344; only about twelve per cent tion of the educational outcomes de- 
Tests of General Education. The follow- were above 626. sired by the college. I 
In 
“ e Com: 
T m = 
hey Said Something! = 
caust 
Danger of Generalizing Significant statements (continued Christian education. Let’s leave the big- a 
Nothing is more inaccurate or unfair from Jan. 21) which appeared in pies a ee = Me 
hee te senetiiy op Geum any green of these columns during the past year with — shady recruiting — peer 
people on the strength of a few indi- are now summarized. pork pe cece onage sed a | 
e cial courses for athletes, ete., to secu- 
vidual cases. ‘‘Emotional and different & er entities ote teh sible for 
" t is poss 
from us” are terms I have heard all my ; wer ; Cntiiins wlines te * nonest ‘sal 
life, but not only applied to the Negro. twist the Scriptures to fit our present * eget B see : — ; 
Jews, Methodists, Catholics and Bap- dilemma?—Quoted from LOUIE D. moral in highly sana eaneeiies athletic 1] 
tists were all Glsmiesed under that head- NEWTON. Apr. 3. programs, let the presidents and deans he | 
ing by my family. Dirty and hopelessly x 2 x stand up and tell us, so that we om of it 
stupid were other favorite descriptions hack them when they decide to elimt tensi 
P 7 : A Judge Prays nate the things that undermine charac- 
applied to a succession of servants, ; Aap . ; euninal ment 
white as well as black, and to Italian I do not see why a judge should be tor and corrupt the merel stancep stati: 
workmen laying sewers under the ashamed to say that he prays for di- students.—J. McCALL, Apr. 16. for 
streets of Philadelphia-—DOROTHY vine guidance and for strength to do 2 » 2 tract 
W. ANDERSON, Apr. 2. wa Se S. NRA. Follow Only As We Choose ecen 
® x® *% There are still some, perhaps many, ss 
Why Twist the Scriptures? Church College Sports ae Fees Se its r 
the election of women elders and deac- sie 
We stand for (racial) separation in All of us who want our church col-_ ons is contrary to the teaching of the ses 
the church for the time being. We do leges to be concerned with character- New Testament and the practice of the ee 
not base our policy on Scripture. We _ building ought to insist that we make’ early church. Following the practice of os 
have never even tried to do it. Why athletics a normal but minor part of a_ the early church, however, seems to be of th 
6 THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK FEB: 
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somewhat a matter of convenience. We 
do it in some respects and reject it in 
others. For one thing, if we followed 
the practice of the early church we 
should have no racial discrimination in 
our churches today.—THOS. A. FITZ- 
GERALD, Apr. 238. 


fe t 


Fewer Offices, More Work 


Men hold three times as many of- 
fices as the women, but the women do 
nearly twice as much of the church 
work as the men.—RALPH A. FEL- 
TON, Apr. 30. 


Fair Test for an Elder? 


I hope I am not being unfair when I 
say that I have wondered sometimes 
what would happen if each elder and 
each candidate for elder had to stand 
before the congregation and give a sim- 
ple testimony, e.g., on what “believing 
in Jesus” or “being saved” or “being 
born again” really meant to him. lt, 
should not be too hard for them, but I 
wonder how many would be willing to 
witness or would be able to give an 
answer that a child or an unbeliever 
might understand.—HOPEFUL PER- 
PLEXED PILGRIM, Apr. 30. 


& % % 


Re-Statement of Faith Today 


I am more convinced than ever 
that the time has come when our 
church should make a_ restatement 
of her faith in present-day terminol- 
ogy to meet present-day needs.— 
WALTER L. LINGLE, May 7. 


& * & 


Deal With Underlying Causes 


Instead of merely trying to ‘‘stop 
Communism,”’ we must develop 4 strat- 
egy in such bold and creative terms 
that we can deal with the underlying 
causes of world upheaval and cure the 
conditions that make Communism pos- 
sible—CHRISTIAN RELATIONS re- 
port later adopted by the General As- 
sembly, May 7. 


Trivial Use of Time 


I believe my presbytery stands under 
the judgment of God for the trivial use 
of its time. In a world of increasing 
tensions and problems which really tor- 
ment men, presbytery, with its docket of 
statistical reports and its back-slapping 
for ecclesiastical achievements, was 
tragically irrelevant to the human 
scene of which it was supposedly a part. 
This meeting might just as well have 
been held in the Middle Ages, as far as 
its relation to the contemporary world 
scene was concerned. The exchange of 
pleasantries among alumni of the near- 
est theological seminary, a natural part 
of such a meeting, seemed to be one 
of the few topics which really concerned 
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the presbyters.—A PRESBYTER, May 
14. 


s * * 
Mandate of Christian Faith 


Before us is a _ stupendous task. 
There is a widespread rebellion against 
exploitation and colonialism in every 
form. Certainly America ought to he 
most careful lest she identify herself 
with the reactionary elements in distant 
lands and thereby lend aid in perpetuat- 
ing systems which should have no place 
in the new order struggling to be born. 
The rising recognition of the rights of 
all men, without regard to race or class, 
must be accepted as one of the mandates 
of a virile and realistic Christian faith. 
—CHRISTIAN RELATIONS report on 
“National Security and the Christian 
Message,” later accepted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, May 14. 





Davis and Elkins College | 


Elkins, West Virginian 





A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment 








R. B. PURDUM, President 





Take the Moral Leadership 


I understand thoroughly that no one 
nation is going to put it [a provision 
outlawing war] into effect, until prac- 
tically all do—all the great nations do, 
anyway. The great nations would set 
the norm. If the four or five great na- 
tions should do it, it would be impossi- 
ble for anyone else to violate it. Dis- 
cuss that, and if you have to pass such 
a legislative fiat, do it conditionally, 
upon the others—-take the moral leader- 
ship to the world, which is ours, and try 
something like that.—DOUGLAS Mac- 
ARTHUR, May 21. 





AOS 
“By their fruits 
ye shall know them” 





. A Time for Leading 
All Schreiner students 
have the opportunity to per- 
form duties vital to becom- 
ing good leaders. 


SCHREINER 
Presbyterian Military College 


Andrew Edington, Pres 
Kerrville, Texas 


———*' Wea” 











COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


for 1952-53 
Write: 


President 





FLORA MACDONALD 


A capacity enrollment for 1951-52 
Applications now being received 


MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON, 

















1776 Hampden-Sydney College 
A liberal arts college for men 


1952 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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EDITORIAL 


Noted in the News 


The following unrelated 
belong more properly in news rather 
than in editorial columns, but, with 
their implications, they may not. 

Knights of Columbus in London, On- 
tario, wanted the local Board of Edu- 
eation to prohibit the use of public 
school buildings for meetings in which 
the Roman Catholic Church would be 
criticized. The Board refused after its 
lawyer said, ‘“‘I cannot conceive it to be 
the duty of any public body to pre-cen- 
sor speakers who may appear in public 
halls.’ 














items may 


other Southern 
introduced in the 


As in states, a bill 
has been Virginia 
yeneral Assembly which would perpet- 
uate racially segregated schools in the 
event of Supreme Court decisions now 
pending. Privately operated 
would be paid from the state treasury 
for the pupils enrolled. 

In a stirring letter written to the 
correspondence columns of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, Rachel Hender- 
lite, of the Assembly’s Training School 
faculty, wrote: 


8 


schools 





“This present situation . Says, in 
effect: ‘How can we who are leaders 
of the people circumvent the law cf the 
nation so that we can perpetrate an 
evil which the nation itself was founded 
to overcome? ... The mink coats... 
are merely a_ violation of property 
rights. Now we go far beyond the Wash- 
ington scandals and make Richmond a 
scene of shame and dishonor before the 
world. We openly seek a way, within 
the law, of violating the honor and dig- 
nity of human beings. The question our 
legislators are asking on the front page 
of the newspaper—and without edi- 
toriel comment—is this: How can we 
twist our law and manipulate our in- 
stitutions so that we can violate the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America in its essential principle of the 
freedom and equality of man?” 


Information (!) for the Press 

Today, 18 years after Repeal, the 
legal alcoholic beverage industry is a 
vital force in the nation’s prosperity. 

It provides direct employment for 1,- 
100,000 men and women in the indus- 
trial establishments and retail outlets. 

It has an annual payroll of more than 
$2,500,000,000. 

It pays dividends to the 200,000 
stockholders of publicly-owned corpora- 
tions in the industry. 

It means more business for over 490 
other industries and services. 

It represents a multi-million dollar 
America’s future—the 
capital worth of plants, equipment and 
inventories of the industry’s producers, 


investment in 


distributors and retailers. 

It has yielded over 323,000,000,000 
in tax revenues to Federal, state, and 
local governments during the past 18 
years. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 


Friends’ 


American Friends Service 





FEB. 10-17: 


225 E. Lee St., Greensboro, N. ¢ 


is a denominational 
agency—of the Friends, or Quaker, 
church—but in a larger sense and ‘n 
practice it unites the social concern cf 
countless Christians in one of the most 
effective ministries of our time. 

Something of its scope was indicated 
when the AFSC, together with its Euro- 
pean counterpart, the Friends Service 
Council, London, won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1947. If it had not occupied a 
significant place before, that award 
would have established it. Here is one 
good description of its work: 


In a way, this 


“The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is known in many areas of the 
world as the Quaker agency working 
for world peace through an educational 
program and constructive works of re- 
lief to human suffering. Its projects. 
both at home and abroad, are designed 
to eliminate the tensions between indi- 
viduals, groups, and nations from which 
wars spring. The work of the American 
Friends Service Committee is entirely 
non-sectarian and is made possible by 
the generous cooperation of thousands 


It stands for the encouragement of 
moderation, by word and by example, 
for the licensing of only orderly places 
of business, and for the strict obsery- 
ance of enforcement of law. 





So the newspaper world was told rn. 
cently by one of the leading distillers! 


Creative Diversity vs. 
Coerced Conformity 


Let us hear from our colleagues, the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers) as they make an important 
“Statement on Academic Freedcm”: 


‘“‘We are concerned over the trend in 
the U. S. toward restricting the indepen- 
dence of individual thought, judgment 
and speech. We speak from the 300- 
year Quaker testimony against the cur- 
tailment of individual freedom as well 
as from our efforts to reduce interna- 
tional tensions and to aid young people 
to play a constructive part in that work. 

‘“‘Many Americans, their fears height- 
ened by possible Soviet aggression, seem 
to have lost their faith in that individ- 
ual freedom of conscience and expres- 
sion which sustains a free society. 
There have been many demands for con- 
formity, reflected in academic circles by 
demands that teachers sign loyalty 
oaths, that dissenting speakers be 
denied platforms, that critical books be 
banned. These seem to us to be evi- 
dence of a spiritual ‘failure of nerve.’ 

““We believe it basically important for 
all people to support educational efforts 
which respect the right of the teacher 
to seek and teach truth as he finds it, 
and of the student to study differing 
views in arriving at his own judgments. 
The society toward which we work 
thrives on creative diversity and withers 
on coerced conformity.” 


Service 


Committee, Southeastern Area Office, 
‘., or area office nearest you. 


of concerned persons of all faiths and 
races. It operates in the belief that 
there is that of God in every man and 
that love, expressed through creative 
action, can overcome hatred, prejudice, 
and fear.”’ 


Examples: a neighborhood center in 
Berlin where people of East and West 
can work together at common prob- 
lems; the clothing center in Greensboro 
where tons of used clothing are pre- 
pared for shipment to needy areas 
abroad; alongside the U. N. Assembly 
meeting in Paris where an AFSC team 
is at work among the policy-makers; in 
a work camp in a Southern community 
where college students help build 4 
rural medical center; in a city in the 
Deep South where concerned individ: 
uals from many different backgrounds 
search together through an institute for 
the road to world peace. 

Or, if you or your group would like 
to have more specific information before 
making your gift, write to the address 
given above. 
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THE CLACKETY- 
CLACK CLUB 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





TIS A WONDER you never heard of 

the Clackety-Clack Club, for it 

flourishes in every climate. Its 
membership lists never grow smaller, it 
has branches all over the world and an 
immense alumni association in hell. 

Even from gatherings of the saints. 
where the worst is excluded, the man- 
agement has never succeeded in ex- 
cluding the Clackety-Clacks. They are 
to be heard in every church conference, 
“always belittlin’.”” No one tries hard 
to please the Clackety-Clack Club be- 
cause they cannot he pleased. They 
always manage to find something wrong. 
The administration (they tell one an- 
other) is outrageous, the program com- 
mittee did not know what it was dc- 
ing, the conference was badly planned, 
the sermons are too long or too short or 
too unsettling. If ail other grist fails, 
the food can always be criticized. At 
one of our better resort hotels the local 
chapter had a Bigger and Better Chon 
Committee which met daily in the lobby 
after dinner, telling one another with 
great earnestness that the Chops were 
Too Small. 

Somehow this Club appears to have 
representatives everywhere, even in the 
church. They are not, it is true, the 
Church Invisible, nor yet the Visible; 
they make a third group, the Church 
Audible. They send delegates to many 
a Presbytery, they are present in force 
at the General Assembly. All the good 
work of Christendom is done without 
their aid and in spite of their advice. 


HEIR HISTORY is an ancient one. 
There was a chapter in Palestine 
from earliest times. Like mod- 

ern chapters, the Palestine Branch had 
away of picking out the worst that 
could be said of anything or anyone—- 
not always something bad, sometimes 
merely the _ insignificant. Back in 
Galilee the only thing the Club could 
think of to say about the twelve 
Apostles was that they were ignorant 
men. Of Jesus they only noticed that 
he enjoyed dinner parties and did not 
seem to know the Right People. Of the 
great prophet Ezekiel they could say 
nothing better than that he certainly 
had a fine voice. Of the brilliant Moses 
the Clackety-Clacks complained that he 
married the wrong woman and that he 
served leeks and orions too seldom. In- 
deed the Club was old at the time of 
Moses. One son of Noah was an active 
member, and even before that it is said 
that the distinguished founder snaked 
his way into Eden and formed the first 
chapter among some of our ancestors. 
The first reputation ever belittled by the 
Club was that of God himself. 

The roll is large, but the entrance fee 
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, lid 
UNION SEMINARY FELLOWS—F'ellowships awards to seniors at Union 
Seminary in Virginia will provide a year of graduate study to four men. 
These, shown above, are: Maclyn Turnage (Southwestern), Gulfport, Miss., 
Larus Fellow; Robert Patterson (Washington & Lee), Bluefield, W. Va., 
W. W. Moore Fellow; Herbert Miller (Davidson), Hapeville, Ga., Drum Fel- 
low; and Archie McKee (Miss. State), Mobile, Ala., Hoge Fellow. In addi- 
tion, Samuel Maloney, Knoxville, Tenn., was granted an additional year of 
study as a fellow-at-large under the Lemma Shepherd Howerton award. 





own souls. 
(Reprinted from these columns about 
ten years ago.) 


is small—members usually pay with 
someone else’s reputation. But the dues 
are heavy—life members pay with their 





General Assembly’s Training School 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, 
missions, and church music. Offers bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schols of Religious Education. 

HENRY WADE DuBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, s80 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 








@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Survey Shows Large 


Opportunity in W. Va. 
West Virginia News Letter 


Additional items in the survey of 
“Some Churches in Coal Mining Com- 
munities” are continuing to be brought 
to light (OUTLOOK, July 30, 1951). 
At the recent meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches it was shown 
that in theeleven communities surveyed, 
only 16.8 per cent of the population 
can be counted as members of any 
church. Church attendance was _ re- 
ported at 15.6 per cent. The‘ survey 
shows the church as a pioneer in these 
communities, with congregations that 
are youthful, friendly and cordial. De- 
spite too much irreligion and careless- 
ness, there is a deep hunger for the gos- 
pel. The work of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, through its Mountaineer- 
ing Mining Mission at Canyon and its 
work at Colcord, was singled out as do- 
ing an exceptional work and marked as 
a pattern for such efforts. The Reé 
Jacket Community Church (where Pres- 
byterian, U. S., J. B. Garrett is minis- 
ter) in Bluestone Presbytery was re- 
ferred to as a ‘denominational com- 
munity church in that it has informally 
accepted adoption by a denomination. 
This new arrangement promises good 
fruitage since it has supplied a full- 
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time trained ministry, an enlargement 
of program and a revitalization of in- 
terest.’’ It was also shown, from the bi- 
ennial survey of education in the U. &., 
1944-46, that West Virginia is one of 
the few states where the current ex- 
penses per pupil and the average daily 
attendance at public schools is higher 
for Negroes than for whites. In 1945-46 
it was $111.47 and $100.63 respectively. 


State Council Takes 
Reorganization Steps 

At its recent meeting of West Vir- 
ginia Council adopted a new constitu- 
tion which is designed to bring its work 
more in line with that of the National 
Council. The executive committee was 
also instructed to plan for a more popu- 
lar type of meeting for next year. Ar- 
rangements were begun to provide for 
the retirement of Z. B. Edworthy, pres- 
ent executive secretary, after more than 
twenty years’ service, October 1, 1952. 
(EDITORS’ NOTE—West  Virginia’» 
new Council president is Dr. Wither- 
spoon, our synod correspondent. ) 


Veterans’ Bonus 
Is Being Paid 

Although investment houses did not 
bid on the state’s $67,500,000 bond is- 
sue and the National Veluntary Credit 
Restraint Committee disapproved, West 
Virginia banks bought up the issue and 
bonus checks are now being distributed. 


Kefauver May Speak 
At Preaching Mission 

With Charleston’s preaching mission 
scheduled for February 24-March 1, 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) ten- 
tatively accepted an invitation to speak 
—if there was no conflict with Senate 
duties. Now, with his announcement for 
the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion, what effect this will have is not 
clear. 


Miscellany 

Next to Tennessee, West Virginia had 
the largest crowd at the Nashville men’s 
convention in November, with Westmin- 
ster church, Bluefield, winning the man- 
mileage award. A bus-load went from 
Bluefield ... Young adults of Bluestone 
Presbytery have’ organized with Dan 
Bradshaw, of Bluefield’s First church 
as president . Kentucky and West 
Virginia will unite next summer to hold 
their older youth conference at Dan- 
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ville, Ky. 


The training school for 
synod and presbytery councils will be 
held on the Davis and Elkins campus at 
the time of the USA synod meeting... 
Progress is being made on the building 
fund for a new Westminster Founda- 
tion center at Morgantown alongside the 


University . . . New educational build- 
ings are going up at Belle and Lewis- 
burg ... Fred E. Manning, Gilbert pas. 
tor, has been endorsed by his presbytery 
as a candidate for foreign missions... 
H. Graham Keys of Greenbank has been 
called to Mullens... The 24th coopera- 
tive school for Christian leaders of the 
Charleston area will be held at Ruffner 
(Presbyterian) church for the week of 
March 16. 

JAMES W. WITHERSPOON. 
Beckley. 


Church Extension Board 
Reports on Actions Taken 


In addition to announcing Malcolm 
P, Calhoun as the new secretary of 
Christian Relations (OUTLOOK, Jan. 
28), the Board of Church Extension in 
its recent meeting reported the follow- 
ing actions: 

Negro Work: Reported that Alex R. 
Batchelor, director, is making satisfac- 
tory progress following a serious cp- 
eration in New Orleans and is expected 
to be able to resume his work at an 
early date. Surveys have continued in 
Memphis, Dallas, Fort Worth, Chatta- 
nooga, Charlotte, Anderson and Green- 
ville, S. C. One of the most encouraging 
pieces of work now is in Greenville 
where the Presbyterian Council is lend- 
ing full support. 

Radio: The next Assembly will be 
asked to change the name of this di- 
vision to Radio and Television and $18,- 
000 is being placed tentatively in the 
budget for the production of TV »ro- 
grams during 1952-53. John A. Red- 
head, Greensboro, N. C., for the third 
successive year, will preach over the 
National Radio Pulpit next summer. 
Twelve radio programs, “Banners of 
Freedom,” will feature the contribution 
of Christian schools and colleges to the 
essential liberties of the U. S. A., in 
collaboration with the Assembly’s High- 
er Education Division. A series of for- 
eign language programs is also to be 
produced in conjunction with the 
Board of World Missions. 

Urban Work: Hal H. Hyde, director 
of this division, pointed out that in the 
last decade 13 of 17 cities in the nation 
which grew more than 50 per cent were 
in the South, as were 17 out of 32 cities 
which grew more than 30 per cent. Mr. 
Hyde’s engagements to conduct surveys 
in various cities are scheduled many 
months ahead. 

Extension: Eight Sunday school ex- 
tension workers are now employed it 
as many synods, under auspices of the 
Board of Church Extension. The serv- 
ices of these workers are now to be 
extended into rural areas as well as in 
the urban areas where they have hither- 
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to spent most of their time. 

Architecture: The sum of $20,000 for 
establishment of a Bureau of Church 
Architecture will be included in the 
budget for 1952-53, with the hope that 
a director can be secured to serve as a 
consultant throughout the General As- 
sembly. 

John H. Marion, Jr., now Bon Air, 
Va., pastor, was named as a member of 
the Council on Christian Relations, 
which agency he formerly directed. 





N. C. COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 3) 
sports, and education, all have out- 
stripped the Christian Church in facing 
courageously the democratic and Chris- 
tian ideals of interracial cooperation. 


“For too long a time, we have made 
the subject of brotherhood a topic for 
parlor conversation and now we recog- 
nize the stark necessity of translating 
into actual experience our belief in 
brotherhood if our position is to be 
taken at all seriously.”’ 


Outlawing of the Ku Klux Klan was 
demanded by the Council. 

Calling the KKK “one of the chief 
perpetrators of mob rule,’’ the council 
expressed ‘‘deep concern’? over receut 
outbreaks of violence against both 
Negro and white citizens of the state. 

The delegates called upon Gov. Kerr 
Scott to wipe out the Klan by the fol- 
lowing actions: Advising local govern- 
ments to pass ordinances banning 


hooded organizations; ordering the 
State Bureau of Investigation to coop- 
erate fully with localities in unmasking 
and prosecuting those guilty of mob 
rule; appealing to citizens to furnish 
information to apprehend law breakers. 

Kelsey Regen, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, Durham, N. C., 
was named the new president of the 
Council. 
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You're just the type 


\A 
\ 


YES, YOU—THE TYPE WHO WANTS TO BE A 
WELL INFORMED, INTELLIGENT CHRISTIAN OR 
YOU WOULDN’T BE READING THIS PAPER. BE- 
CAUSE YOU ARE THIS KIND OF PERSON WE BE- 
LIEVE YOU WANT TO KEEP FULLY INFORMED 
ABOUT THE GREAT WORLD MISSION ENTER- 
PRISE OF OUR CHURCH. THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY IS THE BEST YEAR-ROUND SOURCE 
OF INFORMATION ON THIS IMPORTANT TASK. 
OF COURSE YOU ALREADY READ THE SURVEY, 
THE ONLY OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF OUR 
CHURCH, BUT HOW ABOUT INTRODUCING 
OTHERS TO THIS IMPORTANT PUBLICATION? 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR OR ONE SEVENTY-FIVE 
WITH FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VA. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Family at Bethany 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 17, 1952 
Luke 10:38-42; John 11:1-5, 24-27; 12:1-2. 


“One of the most pathetic utterances 
which Christ ever made about himself 
is the single reference to his homeless- 
ness. ‘The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests; but the son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.’ 
Christ never had a home of his own. 
From the time when he left his father’s 
home in Nazareth where he was brought 
up, he was a wanderer.” 

Yet in many homes he was a welcome 
guest. We catch glimpses of him in 
homes in Cana,: where he saved his 
hostess from embarrassment; in Caper- 
naum where he healed Peter’s mother- 
in-law of a fever, and where he sat 
down to dinner with publicans and sin- 
ners; in Jericho, where he invited him- 
self to dine with Zaccheus; in Jerusa- 
lem, where a large upper room was 
placed at his disposal. But the home in 
the Gospel dearest to the Christian 
heart, and certainly one of the homes 
in which Jesus most loved to go, was 
the home of Mary, Martha and Lazarus 
in Bethany, a little village two miles 
from Jerusalem, on the road which led 
to Jericho. John tells us that these two 
sisters and their brother loved Jesus 
and that he loved them in return. 

We find only three references to this 
home in the Gospels, yet we can be sure 
that it was a haven of quiet and rest 
to which Jesus often retired. 


First Scene: Cumbered with Much 
Serving, Luke 10:38-48 


On this occasion Mary was sitting at 
Jesus’ feet, listening eagerly, intently 
to his words. Martha meanwhile ‘‘was 
worried with all she had to do for 
them,’”’ as Goodspeed translates the 
verse. The word “cumbered” or ‘‘wor- 
ried’? means literally ‘‘drawn in differ- 
ent directions.’” And she was worried 
“with all she had to do.’’ She was pre- 
paring an elaborate meal and had let 
it get on her nerves. Instead of calling 
Mary quietly to the kitehen, she came 
up to Jesus—the word suggests rather 
that she burst in upon him, an explo- 
sive act, as in the speech that follows, 
saying, ‘‘Master, does it make no differ- 
ence to you that my sister has left me 
to do all the work alone? Tell her to 
help me.” 

Jesus refused to take sides against 
Mary. Instead he delivered a gentle re- 
buke to Martha. It was a very gentle 
rebuke, if indeed we can call it such, 
for the words are soothing. They served, 
I am sure, to break the tension, to re- 
lieve Martha of undue anxiety over the 
success of her dinner, to restore her 
once more to her normally sweet and 
equitable temper. ‘‘Martha, Martha,’ he 
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said, ‘“‘you are worried and anxious 
about many things, but our wants are 
few; indeed there is only one thing 
we need. For Mary has chosen the right 
thing, and it must not be taken away 
from her.’’ 

It has become customary to take 
Martha and Mary as two contrasting 
types of character—Martha, the practi- 
cal, active type, with whom most of us 
secretly sympathize, and Mary, the 
meditative, spiritual type. This may be 
true, though it reads more into the nar- 
rative than it actually contains. 

It must not be overlooked, however, 
that the difference which our Lord him- 
self points out is between one who is so 
busy about many things that she misses 
the best thing and one who has chosen 
a better way. 

There can be no doubt but that Mar- 
tha loved Jesus and that she was at- 
tempting to please him. 


“How clearly, how vividly we see 
Martha, the good-hearted, bustling, 
over-anxious mistress and very-much- 
manager of the household. She is so 
very busy about so very many things; 
and all the time she is firmly convinced 
in her own mind that all she does and 
all she could provide is absolutely nec- 
essary. Not one of all this multitude of 
things must be wanting. Custom and 
her own reputation in her own eyes and 
among her neighbors demand them all. 
The amount of mental and physical 
energy which she consumed in provid- 
ing and preparing and arranging the 
‘‘many things,’’ which she deemed nec- 
essary she probably never computed, 
nor did she stay for a moment to con- 
sider whether she had forgotten one or 
two things which in intrinsic worth 
might be of far greater value than the 
sum total of all the other things about 
which she was busying herself.’ (Hast- 
ings: Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible) 


Martha was not so active as fussy. 
She allowed herself to become worried 
over things which were unimportant. 
And finally she lost her temper. 


“Will anyone say that this act of 
Martha’s was courteous or considerate 
toward her Guest. Would it be polite 
or kindly or proper toward a guest in 
your house whom you were entertain- 
ing or preparing to entertain, to burst 
in upon him when he was talking with 
another member of the family, and to 
suggest to him bluntly that he ought 
to know better than to keep away from 
her proper work in the household a 
needed member of the family with 
whom he was conversing? Can a wom- 
an be called a good housekeeper who 
would conduct herself in this way as a 
hostess?’’ (Hastings) 


The temper of many a home is spoiled 


because one confuses little things with 
great things, because one becomes so 
busy over things, all of which may be 
good in themselves, that one forgets the 
best thing. To do so many things for 
Christ, or for the members of one’s fam- 
ily, that one has no time for fellowship 
with Christ is a mistake that in time 
will reflect itself in one’s character and 
conduct. Like Martha, we are apt to be- 
come worried, fretful, fault-finding; to 
find it difficult to control our tempers 
and our tongues. Jesus pointed Martha 
to a better way, which we may be sure 
she learned to follow, which finally 
brought peace and poise and self-con- 
trol. 

How would Jesus bring peace to our 
homes? What lack of symmetry or bal- 
ance do men (and the Master) note in 
our characters? Are we cumbered or 
distracted with many things? What is 
the good part which Mark found, which 
we or our family have missed? Is a 
woman justified in staying home from 
church to prepare a big Sunday dinner? 


Second Scene: In the Shadow of Death, 
John 11:1-3 


The time came when tragedy cast 
its dark shadow over the home in Beth- 
any—as sooner or later it does over 
every home. Lazarus fell seriously ill. 
The two sisters sent a message to Jesus, 
“Lord, he whom you love is ill,” know- 
ing that nothing more would be needed. 
Lazarus must have died shortly after 
the message departed, for the message 
was one day on the road, Jesus was not 
able to start for two days, and required 
another day to reach Bethany. When he 
arrived, Lazarus had been dead for four 
days. 

Mary and Martha had waited anxi- 
ously for the coming of Jesus ever 
since the messenger was dispatched. 
When Lazarus died, their one thought 
was, if only Jesus had been here, our 
brother would not have died. 

At last news came that the Master 
was approaching. Martha, without wait- 
ing to inform Mary, rushed to meet him. 
Her first words lay bare her heart. 
‘Lord, if you had been here, my brother 
would not have died.’ But there was 
no reproach in her voice, only regret. 
Even now, in her great faith, she be- 
lieved that Jesus could successfully in- 
tercede with God and bring back the 
life that had departed. 

Jesus said, “Your brother will rise 
again.’’ But this thought did not bring 
Mary the comfort that she sought. She 
did not indeed disdain that glorious 
hope, but the resurrection seemed far 
away, and her heart craved present suc- 
cor. As Paterson-Smyth says: 


“You can read between the lines how 
that answer has disappointed her. It 
sounds like the trite condolences she 
has been hearing all day. ‘Oh, yes, 
Lord, I know that he will rise at the 
last day.’ As if she would say, ‘That is 
not much comfort; it is too far away.’ ” 

And if we are honest we must confess 
ourselves in sympathy with Martha. It 
may not sound religious, but it is very 
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human. The resurrection at the tast day 
does not comfort us much, if it be 
taught, as it usually is, as an isolated 
far-off fact with nothing between. 

“But Jesus is not pointing to a far- 
off future day. Lazarus is living now 
in the spirit world. His life goes on. 
He cannot die. For ‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life. He that liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die. Life in 
touch with God is immortal... . Laza- 
rus is living and is coming back to show 
tla 


Jesus said, “I (emphatic), I am the 
resurrection and the life.” There is no 
need for Jesus to pray as man to God 
as Mary had suggested in vs. 22. He 
and none other is the resurrection and 
the life. Martha was puzzled. She did 
not understand all this, but she did be- 
lieve utterly in Jesus, and was willing 
to leave the puzzle to him. ‘‘Yes, Lord, 
I believe that you are the Christ, the 
Son of God, he who is coming into the 
world.” 


Martha returned to the house and in- 
formed Mary that Jesus had arrived and 
was eager to see her. The message was 
delivered secretly, that Mary might 
have the opportunity to see Jesus alone. 
Her friends, however, thinking that she 
was going to the tomb to wail after the 
oriental fashion followed her out of the 
house. When Mary saw Jesus she was 
overcome by her emotions. She fell 
down at his feet and cried, ‘‘Lord, if 
you had been here, my brother would 
not have died.’’ She then broke into un- 
controlled sobbing and her friends wept 
with her. ‘‘When Jesus saw her weeping 
and the Jews who came with her also 
weeping, he was deeply moved in spirit 
and troubled, and he said, ‘Where have 
you laid him?’ They said to him, ‘Lord, 
come and see.’ Jesus wept.’’ 

Jesus still weeps with those who 
weep. He bears our sorrows upon his 
heart. And he still assures those who 
believe on him that our beloved dead 
are living still, that separation is only 
for the moment, that we shall be re- 
united in a brighter and fairer land. 
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Homes in Christ are never broken, for 
“he that liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.’’ 


Third Scene: The Thoughtfulness of 
Love, John 12:1-3; Mark 14:3-9 


It occurred at a dinner given by 
Simon, the leper, who is otherwise un- 
known. We may suppose, however, that 
he was one whom Jesus had healed. 
John tells us that Lazarus was one of 
the guests of honor, and that Martha, 
in whose home Jesus was so welcome a 
guest, was one of those who helped to 
serve the meal. 

Jesus’ disciples were living in an at- 
mosphere of great expectancy. Jesus had 
tried to warn her of the storm soon to 
break upon his head, but the disciples 
were convinced that the storm would 
soon pass, and would indeed usher in 
the final victory. They were thinking 
of the high places which they should 
kingdom. But 
imtuition, un- 


occupy in the coming 
Mary, with a woman’s 
derstood more clearly the significance 
of Jesus’ mood. 

During the course of the meal she 
entered the with an alabaster 
cruse of liquid spikenard. This was a 
fragrant ointment made from a plant 
in far-off India. It was so valuable that 
only the rich could afford it. Mary nad 
a pound of it, which would be worth 
about a thousand dollars in our money. 
Well-to-do families stored such oint- 
ment for the honoring of the dead, but 
Mary had thought of a better use for it. 


room 


“Why pay the homage to a dead body 
and render it when the person can re- 
ceive no satisfaction? Far better that 
in their lifetime our friends should 
know that they are loved, and should 
be braced for suffering by the devotion 
of loyal hearts. Before his enemies have 
crowned him with thorns, Mary will put 
the spikenard on his head, and before 
they have pierced his feet with nails, 
she will anoint them with her love.” 
(Hastings) 


Some of the disciples (led, it would 
seem, by Judas, who shortly thereafter 
betrayed him into the hands of his 
enemies), poor men, who had been all 
their lives obliged to practice the closest 
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economy, said 
selves: 


indignantly to them- 
“‘What was the use of wasting 
the perfume like that? it might have 
been sold for three hundred denarij 
and the money given to the poor.” And 
they grumbled at her extravagance, 

Jesus however would not permit this 
spontaneous expression of Mary’s love 
to be misinterpreted. He said, ‘Leave 
her alone. Why do you bother her? jt 
is a beautiful thing that she has done 
to me.’”’ 


“The phrase, ‘beautiful thing,’ is em- 
phatic, contrasted with their deprecia- 
tion of what she had done. They meas- 
ured it by a utilitarian standard by 
which it would have little or no value. 
But he was at a crisis of his life when 
it was of the utmost value to him to 
know that he had won a place in a hu- 
man heart. And for anyone to be reck- 
less or even extravagant, not calculat- 
ing, in the expression of this, was to 
him a good turn. It was the fragrance 
of a loving heart that was brought to 
him by the costly nard.”’ 


The words that foilow do not, of 
course, justify the perpetuation of poy- 
erty. ‘‘Kindness to the poor is a primary 
duty. Yet there are timely acts to which 
even it may give place for a while. 
When such a conflict of duty arises, it 
is to be settled by the principle that 
what can be done only at the moment, 
or not at all, shall have precedence over 
what can be done at any time. Love 
has its own insight, and makes its way 
by a sure instinct through all difficul- 
ties of competing duties in the fitness 
of things.’’ Mary had done what she 
could to express what she could not put 
into words, namely, her boundless sym- 
pathy with her great Master in the cup 
which her woman's loving observation 
of his mood revealed to her that he was 
now drinking, the cup of disappoint- 
ment in his own people and his rejec- 
tion by their leaders. 

Jesus’ words do not require us to be- 
lieve that she consciously anointed him 
beforehand for his burial, and yet it 
may well be that with the quick insight 
of woman’s love, Jesus’ words concern- 
ing his Passion had a meaning for her 
that they did not have even for the 
Twelve, and that she did what she did 
with a conscious anticipation of his 
death, knowing that it was her last 
chance of expressing her love and rev- 
erence. 

What is the principle in Mary’s act 
of devotion which Jesus approved? How 
is the same spirit manifested today? Is 
there any justification in her act and 
Jesus’ approval for costly churches? 
Who do you think would have given 
more to the poor, Mary or Judas? Is it 
wasteful to buy flowers for a_ sick 
friend? How can we best show our 
thoughtfulness for the living? How can 
we best show our love to Christ today? 


Lesson commentary based on “Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons: The In- 
ternational Bible Lessons for Christian 
Teaching,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Di- 
vision of Christian Education, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S 
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BOOK NOTES 


EXPERIMENTS OF SPIRITUAL 
LIFE AND HEALTH. By Roger Wil- 
liams. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
103 pp-, $2.00. 

Winthrop Hudson has rendered a val- 
uable service for all those who would 
grow in the things of the Spirit by mak- 
ing available Roger Williams’ ‘‘Experi- 
ments of Spiritual Life and Health.’”’ Be- 
cause there is an almost exact facsimile 
of the original edition which reproduces 
even the typographical errors and which 
is available in major libraries, the edi- 
tor has felt justified in modernizing the 
spelling, correcting typographical errors 
and making other minor changes in the 
interest of facilitating reading and un- 
derstanding. 

Roger Williams is a worthy example 
of the Puritan mind at its best. As 
Perry Mason has said, ‘It is inconceiv- 
able to conceive of a disillusioned Puri- 
tan.”” There is a tough-minded accept- 
ance of the world as it is. There is a 
deep devotion that rules out all luke- 
warmness and halfheartedness. “Ex- 
periments of Spiritual Life and Health,” 
speaks to the weak as well as the strong. 
“I speak peace and joy to the weakest 





lamb . . . weak . . poor in its own 
eyes. . .” and “I sound joyful alarms 
of encouragement to the strong to grow 
in grace. . = 


The suggestions for the strengthen- 
ing and growth of the spiritual life are 
clearly stated and are of a highly prac- 
tical nature. 

CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PHILOSOPHY. 
By J. V. Langmead Casserley. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 266 pp., 
$2.75. 

The first part of this book gives a 
brief survey of the development of 
philosophical thought from Paul to the 
present time. There are four chapters: 
“From Paul to Augustine,” “The 
Mediaeval Philosophers,” ‘‘Rationalists 
and Empiricists,’ and “Kant and his 
Suecessors.”’ In this last chapter there 
is a good discussion of Positivism and 
of Kierkegaard and the Existentialist 
movement. The purpose of this survey 
which includes more than half of the 
book is to show the contribution of 
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Christianity to the development of phil- 
osophical thought. The second part is 
an attempt to point out the opportunity 
which faces the Christian philosopher 
in the confused situation of our modern 
world. 

The idea of the contribution of Chris- 
tianity to the development of Western 
thought is a suggestive one, but Dr. 
Casserley has attempted to find running 
through all the great philosophers a 
justification for his own particular 
theory. Any such attempt is open to 
the criticism that something is being 
read into the various philosophical writ- 
ings which is not there. 

The author’s use of the word ‘‘Chris- 
tian’ is unfortunate. To use the phrase 
“Christian philosophy’? to describe his 
own particular philosophical theory and 
then to say, ‘‘the philosophical type of 
man must choose between being a 
“Christian Philosopher” and not being 
a Christian at all,’”’ is hardly a fair use 
of the word Christian. Many who are 
sincere Christians would not accept his 
particular interpretations at all. 

Dr. Casserley has performed a real 
service in pointing out the danger in- 
volved in the present emphasis upon 
Biblical Theology without integrating it 
with a sound philosophy and theology. 
This is something that needs to be de- 
veloped more adequately than he has 
done in this book. 

Staunton, Va. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


H. S. TURNER. 











The Roman Catholic Church and Democ- 
racy. Harold R. Rafton. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 35 cents, paper. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 











HELP WANTED 





CHURCH SECRETARY-DRE—Forest Hill 

Presbyterian Church offers a challeng- 
ing opportunity to one who wants a vital, 
satisfying work. Inquiries held strictly 
confidential. Address Rev. C. C. Crawford, 
1510 W. 44th St., Richmond, Va. 
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“The Place 
of Theology in 
Preaching”’ 


THE JAMES SPRUNT 
LECTURES for 1952 

by 
Dr. Rob’t. J. 


McCracken 


Pastor of 
The Riverside 


Church, N. Y. 





AUXILIARY LECTURES 
“The Book of Life’’ 


Dr. Roy L. 


Smith 


Publishing Agent 
The Methodist 
Church 


‘The Place of Tradition 
in Christian Theology’’ 


Dr. Georges A. 


Barrois 





Princeton 


Seminary 





FEBRUARY 24-28 


Union Seminary 
3401 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Va. 
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PICTURE-OF-THE-MONTH 





The Greatest Show 
on Earth 


In this Paramount film Cecil B. De 
Mille holds to his traditivun of produc- 
ing a tremendous spectacle. Here is pre- 
sented, in colorful and dramatic style, 
the life of the circus the year around: 
the days of preparation in Florida, the 
planning of schedules, the engagements 
of ‘‘acts’” and the tremendous business 


of “getting rolling.” 

The story in which this spectacle is 
wrapped includes rivalry between per- 
formers, the jealousy of a man in love, 
the heart of the clown and a 
thread of suspense furnished by the vil- 
lains who hold up the train to rob the 
‘“‘nay-car.’’ Also, there is a train wreck 
—with all the ensuing confusion, scores 
settled, courage manifested and the 
“show going on” against all odds. 

However, it is recognized that the 
story will be a secondary consideration 
to the children watching multi-phased 
circus performance itself. There are sev- 
eral thrilling parades, much lilting mu- 


broken 


sic, very colorful costumes, something 
going on in all the rings all the time 
There are also many interesting “behing 
the scenes’’ incidents. 

In this film special emphasis is given 
to the necessity of having the cireus 
free from gambling, disorderly ele 
ments and dishonesty. All is kept at a 
high level. If you and your family have 
any slight interest in the circus, you 
are assured there is pleasure for all ip 
“The Greatest Show on Earth’! FOR: 
Family. 

*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic. 
ture Council. 
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Make the links strong! 
They must hold life together 


LEST IT FALL APART WITHOUT PURPOSE 


CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE 


MAKE OUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 
AN IMPORTANT LINK 
IN TRAINING USEFUL CITIZENS 


For information on Presbyterian education write to our college presidents 


Wallace M. Alston.. 
John D. Spragins.... . 
W. B. Guerrant 

G. T. Gillespie 

Walter A. Groves. . 

J. R. Cunningham 

R. B. Purdum....... 
Marshal] Woodson... 
Edgar G. Gammon. 

R. T. L. Liston.... 
Frank B. Lewis..... a 
J. Rupert McGregor.... 
Marshall W. Brown..... 
Charlton C. Jernigan... 
Peyton N. Rhodes. 

Sam Burney Hay... 
William W. Hall.. 
Robert G. Landolt 
Fletcher Nelson 

John Montgomery. ee 
eS eee 
Louis C. LaMotte 
Andrew Edington. . 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
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.. Agnes Scott College 
Arkansas College 


BO eee 


... Belhaven College. 
..Centre College 
Davidson College... . 


. Davis and Elkins College.......... 


.. Flora Macdonald College 
.. Hampden-Sydney Ccllege 
King College... 
Mary Baldwin College 


Montreat College................. 


Presbyterian College 
Queens College 


Southwestern College.............. 


Stillman College 

Westminster College 

Lees Junior College 
. Lees-McRae College 


Peace College 


Presbyterian Junior College........ 


.. Schreiner College 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, Secretary 
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